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A STUDY OF CONTRASTING COMMUNITIES 



UNIT ORIENTATION i 



Seleated skills* values* methods, ma- 
terials* and resources suggested for this 
unit have some direct or Implied relation* 
ship to the diseiplines of history* geo- 
graphy* economies* political science* anthre^ 
^logy* and social psychology. I^dditional 
and more ex pi ic it conn eat ions could be es- 
tablished between aspects of this unit and 
various social sciences, Howevec, the basic 
hallmark here is a sociological one. All 
of the concepts and generalizations spelled 
out below have been drawn from the work of 
sociologiits. The technical definitiong 
and explanations of basic terms used in 
this unit which appear below have been in- 
cludefl solely for the individual teacher's 
edification* The' classroom teacher who 
has little pr no grasp of sociology should 
consult a group of solid* pointed sources 
which will buttress her knowledge of the 
subject matter included here and which will 
strengthen h^r rationale for teaching this 
unit. However* she should not ^peot her 
third grades to mencrize and parrot back 
the hypothetical constructs usM in this 
unit and the acadmic' meanings socioio^ 
gists assign to thrai. As .the unit un* 
folds* the children should discovar* frame* 
state* and diseuis in theJj own terms limit- 
ed* simple, Qp^atlonal definitions and 
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amples pertijiant to the content outlined. 
Neither should the teacher expect youngs 
sters in a heterogeneoug class to arrive 
/at a uniform level of understanding with 
respect to the materials wov^ into the 
fabric of this unit. Each child *s capac- 
ities; ^perimoital base; and perceptions 
will affect both the quantity and quality 
of his understanding. The variety of meth- 
ods suggested here should help the teacher 
to reach all or most of the children in he.r 
room* The teacher is invited to adapt re-- 
commended procMuros for her particular 
group and to substitute her own ideas for 
those outlined here wherever this would 
make the unit more meaningful for her class. 

BA5 IC CONCEPTS I The following are the cen- 
tral concepts around which this unit 
has been builti 

Coimnunity I 

A community is a group of people liv^ 
ing in the same general area who share cer- 
tain needs ; problOTSr understand ing at- 
titudes, ap^eciations ^ values^ and goals?* 
experiences , functions, and responsibilities 
and institutions I objects # and techniques * 



Sometimes a community is characterized 
by many primary (or Intimatfe, f aee-to-£ase) 
relationships* People may be well acquainted 
and have a strong spirit of "we-ness" or 
sense of belonging. They can be quite con-^ 
sclous of a local unity and willing and able- 
to act ill some form of corporate capacity 
v;here there is broad involvenOTt, Evi- 
dence of mutual assiitance and cooperation 
may be apparent in this type of setting- 
Kid e behavioral latitude ^ autonomy; or "pri- 
vacy" may be difficult to achieve here or 
may bo viewa3 as undesirable* People may bci 
quite homogeneous in their skills, aspira= 
tions/ language patterns ^ religious and 
political beliefs^ ethnic heritage and cus^ 
tomG; amount and type of formal education, 
inter ests, recreational pursuits, and tho 
like. Their familial roots may be deeply 
imbedded in the physical and Ideological 
soil of n place by three or more genoratibns; 
and geographic mobility may be an infrequent 
or less frequent occurance than in other lo- ' 
cales. The numb^ and kinds of reference 
groups from which they secure their norms 
and standards may be relatively small in 
number and quite consistent in their make- 
up. Different meanings may be ascribed to 
the term "rural, " but a population of less 
than 3,000 in a definable area has been 
used as a numerical guideline, 

AnQthar type of eonmunity can be de- 
lineated in contrast to the one sketch^ a-^ 
bove. In this environment, more sec ondary 
(or indirect, lesi personal, short-term, less 
stable) relationships may be observed. There 
may be contacts with a large" number of per- 



SOUS; groups; organizations, and institu- 
tions; yet the individual inay work^ piny and 
closely identify with fewer persoiifi on a 
first=naine, fundamental ^ contiiiuing basis. 
Rather than a single fountainhead from whicr- 
values flow {©,9, the family, the church, 
the peer group) , there niay be a network of 
tributaries which can bg confuning gr evcai 
conflicting. Diversity may be a doTr.inritina 
theme in the life symphony here^ though oc- 
casionally one may find little orGhcstratina 
or blending of various sections Variety 
may also be enticed by or subject ad to an 
almost endleai seriiis of otiinuli. The in-^ 
dividual may bo many miles from the placo ot 
his birth or even his last job* H<3 may be h 
bit bewildered by the array of nhoiaos th^t 
confront him. He may ba more scphi^ticHtw ■ 
eosmopolitanr or well-^roundcd than his fal- 
low American in a smaller community; but hw= 
may also experience a feeling uf .lonclineafr 
more fraquaitly. He r^ay be ahla tn' satisfy 
some of his needi in moro inter ting, dlf- 
fcarent^ or urbane ^rays; but ho irf dlso rnci- 
dependent upon otherB whciu he do^^ not hn^v. 
and may never see for ihi-j na^ded satiif aciioij 
He lives in a community inhaliit^d by more 
than 3,000 people in a huge mGtropolitan arM, 
a city, a suburb/ or an exurb* Ho mny com- 
mute a long distance daily to his place of 
ploiTTientf thereby r^rfucing the amount of time 
he spends in his home* His life may be more 
comply than that of a rural residejit^ or 
the pace at which it is lived may ba quick- 
ened* There is probably less of a, chance 
that his children will have the same occupa-^ 
tion 33 he* He may earn and spend more 
money and posBiss more material goods than 



his rural cQunterpart, but he may also be 
less secure in various way^r. 

The contrasting hypothetical communities 
described above solely for the purpose of 
sensitizing the teaQhar have not been pre- 
sented as models for itudy by any lueans. 
Rather the point has been merely to show the 
teacherg that some differences may exist be- 
tween communities on a variety of counts* 
The children cannot be expected to delve into 
intricate details or subtle nuances in intra-- 
and inter- community interactions. They will 
probably be more interested in the day=to=day - 
home^ school, church, club, work, and play 
activities of thiir new friends in another 
community than in many other things which a 
more mature student might find compelling. 
Other things will find their way into the 
unit, to be sure, but the concrete must take 
preaedenee over the abstract, the observable 
over the unobservable, the immediate over 
the distant. The third grade teacher engag^ 
in a project of this nature may find that her 
community and the one selected for study 
(either rural or urban) are significantly 
different or ^that there is much more unity 
than diversity in the two areas. The degree 
of difference or similarity is not nearly 
as important as the process of learning to 
look at another setting in a careful/ pa- 
tient, diipaisionate^ OTpathetic manner. 
Learning to form hypotheses; to gather, or-^ 
ganize, and test datai to perceive rela- 
tionships that may eKist among data; and 
so on will have more value than the sJjnple 
identification of "interesting-' or "unu- 
sual" Gontrasts* If the children see noth- 



ing more than that there are social pheno- 
mena at work in their lives and in the 
lives of others which may ihape underetand- 
ing/ skills^ attitudes , appreciations , values 
feelings^ etc./ something can ba gained. If 
they can uncov^ certain real diff erenQes be- 
tween themselves and others without forming 
firm "good-bad" or "yes=no" or "we^they" 
judgOTsntSi they will have taken a giant step 
toward a posiible maturity that many of their 
adult seniors have neve^ achieve, 

Soci aliiation i 

Socialization is the process by which 
an Individual learns approved ways of behav- 
ing in his society in general and in various 
groups to which he belongs in particular. 

By acquiring regularities in social be^ 
havior through his interactions with other 
persons I the individual develops into a func- 
tioning monber of a society. An establishefl 
society must have a degree of consistency in 
behavioral patterns in order to accomplish 
its goals and preserve itself* To some ex- 
tent, then, various forms of behavior in 
speQified situations can be anticipated or 
predicted. 

Socialization is m^iated by some kinds 
of rewardi and punishments* Approval re- 
sponses are rewarded in some way and are then 
reinforced. t\hen the individual finds that 
to need satisfaction and ancourag©nent from 
others with whom he identifies, he tends to 
rapeat those responses. 
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Man's biological heritage both neces= 
eitatee and faciiitates socialization. The 
human infant is helpless for a long period 
of tme. He must depend upon others for the 
satiifaation of his needs. Ha cannot sur- 
vive in isolation, and in the process of as- 
sociating with others he learni from them. 
He is a],so so flexible or plastic that he is 
capable of becoming a successful member of 
a variety of familiei and societieip He is 
not inherently an M^ican^ a Texan, a Demo- 
crat, a Greek Orthodox, and so on. He learns 
to become all of these things and many, many 
more things. If he is born in a city, left 
in an orphanage, adopts as an infant by a 
farm family, and raisM in a rural cormnunlty, 
he will learn the things that are valued, 
taught, and reinforce in that environmmt^ 
There ii a better chance that he will be- 
come a farmer than a window dresser for a 
department store, that he will know more 
about spraying poultry houses than brush- 
lettering signs, that ha will be more apt 
to go to the county fair than to a style 
show/ and so on. 

Bivironment i 

Qivironment consists not only of the 
physical surroundings but also of the people 
who live in that setting, and the objects 
found in that setting and thair use, 

Khile the stage upon which action takes 
place and the props onployed in a play are 
significant, the actors assume prime impor- 
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tanGe, So it is in the environmmt. People 
must be considerM above all else. People 
are a coimnunity. People are a lociety. Peo^ 
pie are mothers, fathers^ brothers/ sisters, 
uncles, auntBp teachers ^ priests, Cub Scout 
or 4-H leaders, and so on. People talk and 
write^ laugh and cry, praise and criticize. 
Office buildings and silos, stadiums and pas-- 
tures, busses and tractors do not do these 
things. People teach a child to obey "walk" 
and "wait" signali and to watch out for pitch 
forks covered by hay; to take an elevatbr to 
the seventh floor and to patch the barn roof; 
to wrap and contribute cannea goods for needy 
children and to wait tables at church suppers 

The physical snvironmant setting doas 
have some impact, however. Children ir> a 
rural area may have abundant spacG for rurr^ 
nlng; may be geparated by acros from the 
nearest neighbor so they can shout to theii 
heart's delight; may get glissfully dirty 
without fearing the conseqnc-nces ; may witnawt:' 
the births maturation, and death of various 
animals; and may at tiniies smm co merge ^^ith 
nature. Youngsters in an urban locale may 
ride their bicyclas on trails in beautiful 
parks; may swim in lovely public r^ols; may 
hear band music under the stars; may witn^Dfi* 
the arrival and departure of trains, planes, 
and even ships; and may soa a collation 
of ancient toys in a museum. Then, too, 
children in a crowded tenaaent area may "play 
war" in an abandoned building, using garbage 
can lids for "shields;" may "bum rides" on" 
the tailgates of trucks; may use a pile of 
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old bricks for building bldcks; and may go 
to school early during the winter eo they 
can absorb the building warmth. Each 
child's phyaical setting may permit and 
inhibit certain forms of need satisfaction 
and growth toward linmediate and ^tendrf 
societal and personal goals. 

Objects such as a shotgun^ a bit^ a 
halter, hobbies, a milking machine, an In-^ 
Dubator, a combine, and a baler may be com- 
mon in the life of a rural child. In his 
home and the homes of relatives and friends 
he may see and use objects preserve from 
previous generations such as paintings and 
pictures, old Bibles (which sometimei con- 
tain a record of the "family tree"), tables/ 
rocking chairs, mirrors, mustache cups, 
butter churns, and the like* The urban 
youngster may come in contact with fire hy- 
drants, parking meters, dispensing ma^ 
chines, car washers, power shovels, cetient 
mijcers, and escalators more frequently 
than his rural friend. 

Hence, it may be seen that the environ-" 
ment of a child can influence his idrntifi* 
cation with indivMuals and groups; imi-^ 
taticn of myriad forms of behavior; ideas 
about truth, goodneas and beauty; feelings 
r yarding permanmce and change; vocabulary; 
thought and expression patterns; m^tal, 
motor, social, and vocational skills; and 
so on. 

R ole ; 

Roles are learned behavioral patterns 
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assigned to and performed by an individual 
as he interacts, with others in a one-to«one 
or larger group" situation, 

A role Includes f reborns and respon- 
sibilitifti, rights and duties, i^ivilGges 
and d is privileges, advantages and disadvan- 
tages built around a particular position in 
a given group. It involves both what an in- 
dividual expects of others and what is ex- 
pected of him in an interactional setting. 

Only rarely can an individual satisfy 
his ne^s as an autonomous being. He must 
have the help of others in ordee to attain 
his goals* This means that he has to aisist 
others as well as they strive to reach their 
objectives. At times, group efforts lead 
to mutual gratification, and cooperation and 
harmony are found in abundance. The group 
is coheBlva or drawn closely together by 
this satisfying interdependtnce. In othor 
initances, individuali may have to postpone 
the satisfaction of their unlgue needs so 
those jf others can be fulfilled, or there 
may ev^ be conflict as goals clash. The 
more need satisfying a parson find his 
mambershlp in a group, the more he will !• 
dentlfy with the norms, standards, and 
v«ilueB of that group, 

Eaoh Individual learns to play roles 
in an endless streain of group iltuationSi 
^hese E@lee nay bs eemptiblf sr ineinipat'- 
ible. Thgy may be rather •table or In con- 
stant flux* h psrson carriis out numiffous 
roles at a given stata in his divelopnent* 
m also playi differ mt roles from tine to 
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time as ht matures. His rale performance 
is InflUMiced both by the way he perceives 
a role and by the perceptions othtts have 
regard inf that role. 

Perhaps the eoneept of role should be 
illustrated for the teach^. Let us take 
the ease of an imaginary Mr. Snith, As a 
ehild little lobby Smith wai a boy, a son, 
ft brother, a grandson, a nephew, a cousin, 
a third-fradm in a public school, a Sun- 
day school pupil, a Cub scout, and so oni 
Certain satisfactioni and etpectations 
accompanied all of these roles in general 
and certain roles in particular. Being a 
boy was "better" than being a girl in some 
respeeti but not in others, but. good or 
bad the boy role had to be learned and per- 
forraed. As a gradson he may have reaped 
more rewardB than he did as a brother, but 
both roles were assigned to him neverthe- 
lisa. The §on role was more dananding 
than was the cousin role and was, of course 
performed with more frequency. There was 
also more aatisfaction and conflict built 
into that role. And as adult, Mr, anltb is 
still a son, a brother, a nephew, and a 
cousin i However, he is a man instead of a 
boy. He is no longer a grandion, a third* 
grad^, or a Cub Scout. He is now a hus- 
band, a ion-in-law, a brother-in-law, a 
father, an uncle, a Rotarian, an Ahepan, 
and ifi en* Hi ii in ufh« in ehureh but 
not a Sunday sohooi pupil. He is "under" 
a group of top exacutives in the large 
bank where he works but "©vtt" clerks, 
tellers, secretaries, etc. All of these 
roles had to be learned. They are per- 
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forined with varying d^reas of suoceai and 
affloianQyt Smith usually enjoys being a 
husband and a Cktheri but he has axperienced 
ioma diffioultiei in his role of soH'-in^law 
and brother-in-law* He feels aonfldeit and 
iisure in this role, but uniure and inseeure 
in that one. He experiances little oonf lict 
in some roles and more conflict in others. 
Some of the groups in whioh he finds himiflf 
seam to be purposeful and Qooperative, while 
others lack dirliGtien and a ceoparativa spirit, 

Learning to play many roles in a satisfy- 
ing, sensible, consistent, integrative manner 
is not an easy task for anyone, h compleK 
goaiaty ex^ts many demands and pressures 
upon a pMJsen. Howev^i the individual has 
a gr^t deal of "help" in mastering roles, 
whathar ha always wants it or not. He may 
gain a sense ;of belonging and wholenesa 
from a large group of his roles, Oth^ 
roles may be a iouroa of disaomfort or 
anxiety. But learn roles he must in order 
to beoome soolaliied* 

The more one knows about kinds and 
number of roles in a given sooietyi the 
way roles are taught, learned, and rein- 
foreedi the interrelationships and oonfllota 
existing between and among roles? the at- 
titudes held regarding partioular ffolesi 
the satisfaotlons yielded by particular 
roles? and the shifts in roles as a result 
of ahangae in the sogiety and the indlvl* 
duali the more hi oan prediot with some 
aeouraay what a person or a group would do 
under oarefully ppecified oiroumstanoes. 
Being able to eeunt on ethers to do oertain 
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things becauie they occupy particular 
rolti is highly important to stability. 
No study of a coininunity is Gomplete with- 
out some undtr standing of its role ex- 
pectation. 
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This unit is dtsignid to make progress 
toward achieving the following objictiveii 

CONCEPTS 

Culture I univwsals; peychiq unity of man- 
kind; diversity^ normi and valuas; 
law; oulture ai learned behavior; 
culture change 

Sogial Organization s priniary and seaondary 
groups ; institutione (iohool 
churchi government); coimnunity; 
rolas; funQtioni; division of 
labor; ipeGialiiation? intardepen- 
denoe 

Soeial Kooegiesg iocialigation; conf liot; 
"accommodation 

toga t ion 5 poaitioni lite; situation 

Cultural Use of Environment 



GB^ERALIZftTIONS 

1, All peoplei rtgardless of where they live 
or to what raoei nationality! religion 
they belong I have many^ things in common. 

2« The broad outlines of the ground plan of 
all cultures are about the same because 
men alwayi and everywhere are faced wlth^ 
certain unavoidable probing rising out 
of the situation given by nature. 

a, Every eulture must provide for the 
satisfaction of the elanentary bielog* 
leal reguir^ents such as food and 
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OBJECTIVES 

.s designed to make progress 
,eving the following objectivesi 



miversals? psychic unity of man^ 
:ind; diva'sity; norms and values i 
,aw; culture as learnid behavior; 
mlture change 

Lniiation s primary and stcgndary 
froups; rnstitUtions (ichOQl 
ihurehr govtrnment) ? conmiunity; 
ol@ii functions ; division of 
.abori special iiationj interdepen^ 
mom 

iesBeii iociali^ationi aonfliat; 
CQoModation 

position; site; situation 3. 
e of Bivironment 



'I ONS 

pl%i regardless of where they live 
hat race^ nationality# or religion 
long I have niany- things in aormoni 

ad outlines of the ground plan of 
tuf if art about ths iamf bteauii 
ays and everywhere are faoed wlth^ 
unavoidable probleni rising out 
situation given by nature* 

ry eulturt must provide for the 

iifaotion of the el^^tary biology 4, 

1 r'^'^^fffl^ents auoh as food and 



warnith, and the need for affection 
and gregariousness. 

b. All cultures require a certain minimum 
of reciprocal behavior for cooperation 
to obtain subsiitence and other ends 
of social life* 

c. In all societies people are dxpected 
to behave in certain ways and not 

to behave In certain ways; they are 
expected' to believe that certain 
things are good and certain things 
are bad. 

d. All societies have some means of 
iocialiEing children. 

e. All societies have some type of re- 
ligion * 

f . All soaiaties have some laws (rules) 
which will be enforced through force 
if nicesiary. 

Ways of living differ from one society 
to another and within, the same society i 
inda^, each culture is unique* 

a. People differ as to how they expect 
people to act and as to what they 
think good and bad« 

b. Societies differ in terms of the 
kinds of iervices which are pro- 
vide by governmmtSi 

c. Cities are made up of many people 
from many different backgrounds; 
oon§ifUintlyj thare ar « piopli 
who behave quite dlff gently even 
within one oity; nevertheleis, the 
people of the city share some com^ 
mon meanings and values i 

Culture is learned i not inborn. 
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1. In every society human beings learn c. 
a culturi in the proeess of growing 
upi this eulturi is the learned be- 
havior pattMns ahar^ by rosnbers 
of their group* 

b. The m^ers of evwy group direGt d. 
expectatiDns (organized into roles) 

toward other mOTbersi they apply 
both positive and negative sanctions 
to get menb^i to behave in oertain 
ways , 

c. In almost all loeieties lome aipects 
of iocialigation are entrusted to 
people outiide the child 's family? 
most iooietiea have foritial sohools 
to ^ueate ahildren, 

d. A person may learn and assume many 
dlfferttit roles at any partieular 
period of his life? every parson 
must liarn new roles as he develops 
and matures, 

5, People live in many groups in addition 
to their family group, 

a. Some groups have direct, intimate^' 
faee-to-face relationships? others 
have itidicect, or less personal, 

lees stable and long lasting rela- f, 
tlonships, 

b. Somttimes people are expaot^ to 
behave in one my mmh&B of one 
group to which they belong and ano« 
ther way by another group to whiqh 
they belong; whin thty fftCi cole 
oonflliots, they usually behave in 
acoordance with the desires of the 

group to whioh they feel the strong- 6. All 

est ties* ing 



Coifmtunities are groups of people 
living together in the same general 
area and iharing a oulture and com- 
mon problffliir there are different 
sizes and kinds of coiranunlties. 
People in small communitlee in which 
people are homog^eoui in culture 
and whiah are Qharacteriied by pri- 
mary group relationihipi^ may have 
a itrong senie of belonging/ evi- 
denoe a good deal of mutual aesis^ 
tance arfd cooperationi and may 
strongly digcourage individual be- 
havior which ii different from that 
of the community, 

e, Peopla in large coimnunlties which are 
made of many, groups of variible and 
non-homogeneoui cultures and in which 
the individual may have many iacond- 
ary relationships but fewer pr unary 
riiationihipi, mAy allow a wider 
latitude of behavior to the indivi- 
dual and a greater amount of pri- 
vacyi large conmunitiea may also 
allow the individual to be more 
lonely and dependent on others he 
doet not taow or may never see for 
many of his nt^s*' ' 

f. Large cities are chapact^iied by 

a large numba- of people per s^are 
mile, by a great division of labor 
and epicializationi by a demand for 
many services (private and govern- 
mmtal)^ by a heterogeneous popu^ 
lation, and by greats anonymity 
than found m smaller conmunitlei. 

All societiei, develop means of OTforc- 
ing laws (or rules) and working out 



new laws. 



1. Some norms are aoniidared so imFor* 
tant by a society that they will 
be enforced tteough the use of force 
if necessary; other normi are con- 
iidwed liSi Mportant, 

b. All iocieties have pottntial conflict 
and must develop means of trying to 
settle disputes >^nd accoimodate dif- 
ferences; in every society there is 

^ iome meani of making authoritative 
diciiions where peopli*! goals dlf= 
f OT, 

c. In many societies governmental' in- 
stitutions are established to enforce 
laws and work out new laws* 

d. Governm^t action may h^p increase 
as well ai rtitrict individual rights . 

Governmenti provide lervices which people 
cannot provide for thmselves. 

a* Governmsits frequOTtly provide 
ichoolSi 

b* Govarnmmti provldi protiction a- 
gainst outside attack and frequently 
provide protMtion against other 
dangers (crime, fire, diseaie) » 

c* Governments frequ^tly build roads 
to make it easier for people to 
travil from one place to another; 
they frei^intly build bridges acroii 
rivers. 

d. Govarnmanti freguently provide car,- 
tain kinds of recreational facilities 
or services (parks, playgrounds , 
swimming beaches, etc^X— 

e. Governments may provide other kinds 

of servicii (mail, watffl' supply, etc.). 



Diviiion of labor and ftpfecia ligation can 
make poiiible inereftged ^roduGtion. 

a, Diviiion of labor and spf^^ialization 
can incriase a perion-i Gjtput, 

b; Some things can be product batter 
In one place than in another be- 
gauis of climate, reiources/ accesS; 
paople'i ikills, etc* 
The people who live in one aoimnunity 
depend u^n each other for differint 
goods arid iarvices and help each 
other solve problans* 

d* People in moit iocieties of the world 
depmd on people who live in other 
communities outiide their own for 
certain goods and services and help 
in solving problems* 

a. Cities uiually have a greater divi- 
sion of labor and ipecialization 
than aall towne or farm areas. - 

Ev»y place has three types of loaatiom 
a position, a site^ and a situation, 

Phenomeia are distributed unequally 
over the earth's surfaoe/ resulting 
in great diveriity or variability 
from one place to another • 

Both man and nature change the charac- 
ter of the earth. 

People living in a particular environ- 
mmt or in similar physical environments 
use the environment according to their 
cultural values, knowledge, and techno-* 
logy." 



An individual may learn a variety of 



oecupational ikills and may tarn hii 
living in many differait ways. His 
choiQe of a voeation may be influenced 
by numeTQUi faeto^g ineluding the groups 
to whiah he belongs , 

14, An wiportant change in one aipect of a 
iOQiety's eultura will result in chanfas 
in othsr aipeate of their culture, 

SKILLS 

Gathering InforinatiQn 

1* Listens for main ideas and supporting 
details^ 

2. Gains inforimation by studying piatures* 

3. Gaing Information, fjfom Interviews* 

4. Sats up hypotheaes,^ 

Organizing and AnalyiEing Data and Drawing 
CDna^usToni 

1. Clasaififts data. 

2. Appliei praviouily-1 earned coneepti and 
gmeralisations to new data, 

3. Tests hypotheiei a'gainst data* 

4. Generalizes from data. 

Si Organiiei Information according to some 
logical pattsrn* 

H^aluatin^ Piformatlon 

Diitinguishea between primary and see^ 
ondary soutees of information t 

Geographic Skilli 

1. Hii a gansf of distance and area. 



Coropares diitinoes with Imom distances , 



Comparas areas with known areas, 
3 ; Has a sense of airectlon . 

Wiowi cardinal and interinediate direction 
Tells directions from mapi and globes. 
Notes directions in relationship to own 
town. 

Sati a dirtctional eourse and follows it, 
3 . Interprets maps and globes . 

Undarstands use of symbols to represent 
reality. 

Identifies pictorial and semi-pictorial 
symbols , 

Uses legend to interpret symbols, 
Uses Bcale to estimate distances on map 
or globe. 

ATTIfUDES ' 

1. Is curious about social data. 

2, Accepts the will of the majority until it 
can be changed by peaceful meina, 

3, Appreciates the cultural contributions of 
pther races, nationalities, and religions, 

4. Is sensitive to the feelings of others. 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT OUTLINI 



S 

s 



Communities are groups of people liv- 
ing together in the SMie general area 
and sharing a oulture and Qoranon prob- 
lems? there are differmt siies and 
kinds of Gommunitieii 

Gaini information by Btudying picturei i 

Seti up hypotheiis . 



Deal v?ith the c 
the children tc 
mtiBB of any c 



CONTiNT OUTLINE 



Deal with the concept of conmunity^ helping 
the children to iii some of the basic prop- 
^tiei of any ooimnunity* 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES 

1* At least a month prior to the launching 
of this unit investigate free and inex-* 
pensive iraterials on both Chelmsford, and 
New York City, Said out inany postcards 
yourself or usg return addresses of all 
children so they will receive interest- 
ing things they feel they are sharing 
with their peers. Children inay send 
requests for their materials., if 
possible, try to set up a pen-pal ar-- 
rangTOent with a class in the New York 
City achools* Through some such per- 
sonal arrangOTent, and interesting ex-^ 
change of materials and ideas could take 
place* 

2, Show the ohildren various pictures from 
Our Working Itorld 11 , The Earth" Home of 
People or Mving in the United Statis^ 
picture packets* Ask them to make soma 
statements about the kinds of places 
in which people livt. Pqgus on diver- 
sity of communitiesi farmi urban, sub- 
urban, and small town* Ask children to 
share experiences they may have had 
living in various communities. Tell 
them that they are going to be studying 
about two Vtty different kinds of 
coiwnunitiasi their own and New York 
City. 



IN STRUCTIONAL 

Sources like 
helpful lists 
free and inex' 
Bruce, SOURCE^ 
ING AIDS, Rivi 
Publications, 
FREE AND INEX] 
Nashville, Tm 
and Field Seri 
for Teachers, 
AND INEXPaJSB 
Dover Publicai 
Jayoees^ Leagi 
Historical Soc 
House Associat 
would be good | 
Chelmsford* ' 



Senesh, Our Wc 



The Earth— HoiT 



United States , 



I 



IN STRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

Sources Ilk© the following might contain 
helpful lists of produaers and suppliers of 
free and insxpensive materials: Millar ^ 
Bruce; SOURCES OF FREE AND INBCPMSIVE TEACH- 
ING AIDS, Riverside? California? Bruce Miller 
Publieationi^ 1960; Miller, Jack W. , editor, 
FREE AND INEXPmqSIVl LEARNING MATERIALS, 
Nashville, Tenneiseei Division of Surveyi 
and Pield Services, George Peabody College 
for Taacheri, 1964; Pepe, Thoraaa J*, FREE 
AND INEXPENSIVE EDUCATIONAL AIDS, New Yorki 
Dover Publigations, Incv/ 1962; eta* The 
Jaycees, League of Women VoterS/ Chalmsford 
Historieal Seciety, Old Chelmsford Garrison 
House Association, and the town libririas 
would be good sources for materials on 
Chelmsford. 



/ 

Senesh, Our Working ^rld II , Study Prints i 
The Earth— Home of People a7nd Living in the 
United Statei, "Mlver Burdett" 
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G Every place has three typas of loca- 
tioni a position, a site, and a situa- 
tion. 




Phenomena are distributed unequally 
over the earth's surfaca, resulting 
in great diveriity or variability 
from one place to another* 

Knowi gardinal and intermediate direo^ 
tioni. 



S 
S 



Can use map to determine direction s ^ 

Underitands pictorial and semi-pic* 
torial ss^bolg oh amap* 



Projact and digcuis the film Cities and 
Geography i Whera People Live , 



Have children locats Chelmsford on a 
variety of maps such ai a world and U,S* 
map ^ highway mapi of New Bigland and 
Mmsiachusetts ^ inapi of the greater- 
Lowell area, and the globe. Ask ehildren 
why Chelmsford is found on iome maps but 
not found on others* . Then using similar 
materials have children locate Mtw. York 
City and ask why this city is found on 
all the maps. 

Divide the clagg into small groups. 
Give each group a diffecent map or- globe, 
Aik the groupi to make a series of state- 
ments that the map or globe tells thim 
about Chelmsford or New York City, (Ln- 
troduae the map legend and the symbols 
for population and land forms if neaess- 
ary,) Make a class list. Ask why the 
groups got differ ^t ideas. 

To review cardinal and intermrfiate dir- 
ections play a map game with the dlasSi 
Using vario.us maps have children deter- 
mine direction of various countries^ 
cities^ and towni in relationship to 
Chelmsford and New York City, 
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cuss the film Cities and 
re People Live . 

ocate Chelmsford on a 

such as a world and U,Si 
ps of New England and 
(naps of the greater- 
i the globe. Ask children 
Lm fgund on some maps but 
lera. Then using similar 
children loeate New York 
{ thii city is found on 



Film: Cities and Geography; ^ere 
Pe ojle Live , McGraw - Hill . ' 



Maps of the world, , New England, 

Massachuisetts, New York, and greater- 
Lowell Globe 



s into small groups, 
a different map or globe, 
;o make a series of state- 
mp or globfe tails them 
1 or New York City. (In- 
legend and the symbols 
ind land forms if neoess- 
,ass list. Aik why the 
irmt ideas, 

lal and interm^iate dir- 
lap game with the class, 
Lpi have Qhildren deter- 
>f varloui oountries/ 
IS in relationahip to 
'ew York City, 



EKLC 



ERIC 



S 

S 

s 
s 



Can use map s cale to a limited extent . 

Kiows cardin al an d inter mediate d ir ec - 
tlonil — — — — 

Tells directions from maps . 

Understands pictorial and semi-pic - 
torial symbQls on inapi 7 



Map scala can 
If it is appro 
it must be han- 
Alternat© atta^ 
centration shi 
scalsp 



Phenomena are distributed unegually 
ov^ the earth's surface, resulting 
in great diversity or variability 
from one place to another. 

gains inforination by studying 
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ap scale to a limited extent , 
ilnal and intermediate d ir ec- 

actiong from maps . 

i s pictorial and seml-plc - 
^bo li on map St 



Map scale ean be a highly abstract concGpt. 
If it is approachsd at this earlier stage, 
it must be handled with care and patience. 
Alternate attacks may be necessary or eon-^ 
centration shifted to another aspect of 
scalep 



are dietributed unequally 
arth's surface, resulting 
iversity or variability 
lace to another. 

rmation by studying 



EKLC 



-lo- 



using a map of the Northaait have a small 
group of Ghlldren detarmine distance from 
Chelmsford to New York City. Distances 
to other places ahildren have studied can 
be determined in similar fashion. 



Map of the North 



erJc 



7* In a directs lesson have children devalop 
their own maps of Chelmsford using picto* 
symbols f Locate the centaf of towni their 
schools their own home, shopping areas ^ 
and the like. Later, at odd timee, have 
a group using the saine techniques, develop 
a Chelmsford outline map on a mural* Place 
Chelmsford outline on left of mural and 
iketch outlliie of the world in the amter* 

8. Give ehildren a simple map of New York 
City with picto^-symbols used to illus- 
trate features (physieal and man-made) * 
Compare with map of loca.l community. 
Have children note diveriity in physioal 
and man-made featurei* The Hew York City 
outline map may be plac^ to the right of 
the world outline on the class mural. 

9. Divide the clais up into small groups to 
make a three dimensional model of Chelmi- 
ford, Ctte group can build town buildingi 
and other points of interest. A variety of 
matMials can be us^ such ai conitruction 
paper, shoe boKes, clay, childrOT'i building 
materials, and other LtmB that the kids are 
sure to suggest. ^ As the unit develops, a 
model of New York City might also be con- 
structed , 

10, ftroject film^ This Is ^New York , to give 

children an over -a 11 Imj^ession of New York. 



Simple Map of Ch 



Map of New York i 



Film I This li Ne 



Hammond, My Skysc 
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the Northeast have a small 
m deterinine distance from 
iw York City. Distanoas 
children have studied can 
1 similar fashion, 

as son have children develop 
)f Chelmsford using picto- 
I the center of town^ their 
m home^ shopping areas # 
later, at odd times, have 
le same techniques, develop 
iline map on a mural. Place 
.ne on left of mural and 
ff the world in the cmter. 

simple map o£ New York 
symbols used to illus^ 
physioal and man-made) * 

of local community, 
te diversity in physical 
tures. The New York City 
be placed to the right of 
e on the class mural. 

up into small groups to 
OTsional model of Chelms- 
can build town buildings 
of interest. A variety of 
used such as construction 
Br clay, children's building 
ther items that the kids are 

As the unit develops, a 
fc City might also be con- 



Map of the Northeast 



Simple Map of Chelmsford 



Map of New York City 



IB IB -N€w York , to give 
-all Mprassion of New York. 
ms or water colors have 
\ i ' J sson illustrating 
i- ERJCead This Is New York 



Films This Is New York , Weston Woods. 
Hammond, My Skyscraper City , McCSinley, 
All ^ound the To\m , and Sasek, This Is 
Misw^ York, 
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Communities are groups of people 
living together in the same gen- 
eral area and sharing a culture 
and conOTon problOTS* 

Gains information by studying pictures 
a nd reading for main ideas and'support- 
in details. 



S S ets up hypotheses . 



An important change in one aspect of 
a society^s culture will result in 
changes in other aspects of their 
culture. 



G Eoth man and nature change the aharac* 
ter of the earth. 



S Tests hypotheBes against data . The children m 

things have ta 



S Classifies data. 



times in their 



Tha children might learn that diff srOTt 
things havie taken place at diff^eat 
tmes in their coimunity* 



/ 
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and My Skyscraper City — A Child's View 
of New York or All Around the Town "to " 
the class, 

11. Divide the class into sraall groups to do ' Various media in Cc 
brief reeearch projects on various aspects kit, ^ 
of life in Chelmsford and New York City* 

Subjects such as schools^ governm^t s^-^ 
vices, churches, clubs of various kinds, 
population dmiity, s ^ V ic as pr ov id ed by 
private individuais or groups, specialized 
occupations I or the changing environinent 
could be researched, tooks, printa, and 
f ilmstrips may be used for refermce. 
Reports to the total class could take the 
form of a teaching lesson, a playlet, or 
a roll movie, Childrm should be given 
. adequate quldance and time to fulfill this 
assignment* 

12. Ask children to draw a picture or make a 
diorama of what life was like in Chelmsford 
two hundred years ago^ m small groups have 
the ehildr^ discuss their hypothesesJ - 

13. ^oject and discuss the film. Colonial Life ' Pilmi Colonial Lif 
^^New ihgland or the Sturbridgs Village ^ Coronet Films 
slide set in the Colonial Family kit. " 

Itave children note changes in the ChelmsfOTd 
area during the past two hundred years and 
what they think the reasons are for these 
changes. A three column chart or worksheet 
could be used to record pupil responses in 
the following manner i 

TWO HUNDRED TODAY RMSOM FOR 

YMRS AGO . ' "change" 

(example I much (many homes ? 
farmland and and little 

open spaces ) open area) 
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aper City A Child 's View 
r All Around the Town "to 



ass into small groups to do ' Various media In Contras ting Communities 

h projects on various aspeots kit* ^~ ~' ^ — 

elmsford and New York City* 
as schools, government ser- 
es, clubs of various kinds, 
nsity, services provided by 
iduals or groups, specialized 
yr the changing environmmt 
irched. Books / prints / and 

f be used for reference* . - 

i total class could take the 
^hing lea son ^ a playlet^ or 

Children should be given 
ince and time to fulfill this 



Lo draw a picture or make a 
It life was like in Chalmsford 
!ars ago. In small groups have 
liscuss their hypothesas, 

.scuse the film, Colonial Life 
, or the Sturbridge Village 
he Colonial Family kit* 
note changes in the Chelmsford 
e past two hundrM years and 
k the reasons are for these 
ree column chart or worksheet 
to record pupil responses in 
manner I 



Fllmi Colonial Life in New Bigland , 
Cor on et rilms. 



, TODAY 



R EASON FOR 
CMNGE 



h * homes 

ERLC.ittie 

iBMB area) 
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G Both man ^nd natura change the character 
of the earth. 



S Applies previo usl y-learned concepta' and 
gener al nations to new data . 
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14. To help tha ehildr^ undwstand tha great 
ahangee that take plaqe in a cominunlty ovGr 
a shortar period of timmg invite a long time 
resident of Chelmsford to olassp This re- 
souroe perion oould ^plain how Chelmsford 
looked long ago and how the people lived 
then, fie then eould relate some of the 
ohanges he hae seen in his lifetime. 

15* To diioover how the inorttsing use of the Senesh^ Our Working 

automobile has changed life in Chelmsford^ pp. 132 * 134, 

read the story "How the Motor Brought Change" 
on pp. 132 - 134 of Our Working Wbrld II . 
Relate this story to the growth of Chelms- 
ford. Children could reoonitruot the story 
in the form of a mural* The mural could 
have a motor in its center with lines going 
out to drawings of changes it has brought 
about. 

16. Read the story A New Harvest that can be Rintoulr A New Harv< 

found in the appwdlx to the classt Although 
the story does not relate to Chelmsford as 
suchi it does illustrate effectively how 
discoveries can change the use of land and 

alter the charactw of a neighborhood • , 
Classroom discussion should include consid- 
eration of questions such as "vmy was Mr, 
Bnery willing to let the oil company cut 
down some of his trees? Wiat changes 
happmed to the town after oil was found? 
Mw eould thest chanfes affect Dennis' life?'* 
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he children und^stand the great 
hat take place in a oonununity ov^ 

period of tlme^ invite a long tme 
of Chelmsford to class* This re-- 
raon could ^plain how Chelmsford 
ng ago and how the people liv^ 

then could relate some of the 
a has seen in hii lifettoe. 

er how the increasing use of the Senesh^ Our Working World II ^ 

a has changed life in Chelmsford, pp. 132 ^ 

story "How the Motor Brought Change" 

2 ^ 134 of Our Working Ptorld II . 

is story to the growth of Chelmi- 

ildren could reconstruct the story 

rm of a mural. The mural could 

tor in its center with lines going 

awings of changes it has brought 



story A New Harvest that can be Rintouly A New Harvest , (See Appendix.) 

the appendix to the class* Although 

does not relate to Chelmsford as 
joes illustrate effectively how 
as can changa the use of land and 

character of a neighborhood. 

discussion should include cons id-- 
C bastions such as "Vttiy was Mr. 
Ling to let the oil company cut 

of him trees? Wiat changes 
to the town after oil was found? 

these changes affect Dennis' life?" 



EKLC 
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S G aine Inforination by studying picturei * 



S Gains InforinatiQn by liitening for 
main ideas , 

G An important ohange in one aspect of a 
sociaty's Gultura will result In ohangee 
in other aipeatg of their culture. 



Governments provide many services which Gov^nments an 

people cannot provide for themselves^ services for p 



Ci Governments frequently provide schools* 



! 



Governments and private groups provide 
serviGes for people in communities* 
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17* To show ohildrm the Qhanges that have 
occurr^ in New York, introduce pictures 
two I thre#r and four of the New york 
Ib * , . study prints* Refer to the 
manual that accompanies the prints for 
details. Following an eKamination of 
thsse prints, read pp, 136 - 141, pp. 
158 - 163, and pp. 221 - 224 of New York 



How It Grew . In small groups havi~the 
class iisten for details of various aspects 
of life in New York and then prepare a 
series of "Then" and "Now*' drawings illus- 
trating the changes. Ask the children what 
they consider to be the reasons for all 
these changes* 

18. To introduce the concept of ' governinent, have 
the children listen to and discuss the aud- 
iotape, Governmmt , or the story "The City 
and Government" on pp. 132 - 137 of Our 
Working Wbrld III . ~ 

19. Read the story "Claytown" on pp. 122 - 124 
of Our Working World II to the class. 
Assume the ending to this story that the 
school really closed and that only the 
children of wealthy parmts could have an 
education by attending private schbolSt 
Have children write a paragraph showing 
what ^ would' happen to th^ personally if 

no schools were providrf or have thm write 
a letter to those people who voted to close ' 
the schools showing these people the need 
for their continued support of education • 



Study Prints I ''Ns 
"A Seaport with Tr 
City Hall on the E 
York Is , . , , Joh 
Series* 

Bnerson, New York 
136 - 141, i58 = 1 

Urell, The Big Ci t 



Vid TOtapet Goverm 
Senesh, Our Workinc 



Senesh, Our Workinc 
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Gov eminent f or the story "The City 
ernment" on pp, 132 - 137 of Our 
J ^rld III . 

a story "Claytown" on pp, 122 - 124 
Working World II to the class, 
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Study Prints: "New Amersterdam Grown Up/' 
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City Hall on the Broadway of 1819," New 
Yor^ Is . > John Day Urban Education . 
SerieB, 
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136 - 141, 158 163, and pp/2"21 - 224. 

Urelli. The Big City and How It Grew, 



Vid eotapet Soy ernment * 

/ 

Senesh, Our Working World III , pp. 132 - 137 



Senesh, Oir Wor king World II , pp. 122 - 124 
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G Govacmaents provide c»tain kinas of 
racreational facilities- 

G Governmenta provide proteation against 
outside attaok and frequently provide 
protection againat other dang^s (orline, 
firef disease, etc.)* 

G GovernmantB may provide other kinds 
of services (mail, water supply^ etc*)* 

G Sooieties dif£» in terms of the kinde 
of services which are provide by 
govwnniants. 




People who live in a community depend Volunteers are c 

upon each other for dLifm:mt goods recognise a prot 

and services and help each other solve about It, 
problems. 
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ch other for differ ait goods 
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volunteers are oftwi the first to 
recognize a problCTi and do something 
about it. 
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20* Read Miguel's Mounta in to the class to 
illuetrate how a chiCT influence gov-^ 
ffi'mnantal action in the city* 

21 i Itojeet and disGuss the film Cities and 
Protection g R'o tec ting Lives and ^o- 
perty , Focus "discussion on why this ser* 
vice is a community one and not an indiv^ 
idual one. Some children may also wish to 
relate the assistance that policeniQi may 
have provide their fMiilias* 

22. Read "A Policeman Helps" in Living As 
Neighbors to illustrate how a poliCTOan 
can assist chlldrm in the city, 

23* Set up interest groups to investigate each 
of the many services the community provides 
such as fire protection i wat^ Bupply/ sani^ 
tation, highway maintenance^, and the like. 
In presenting their information to their 
classmates, childroi may contrast how the 
service is provided or how it diffffi'S in both 
New York and Chelmsford, 

24. Project and discuss the film Duke Thomas^ Mail" Films Duke Thomas 
man . This documentary takes children into the 

work day of a real mailman. 

25. To gain an understanding of how volunteer work Videotape: Lilliat 
can fill Important ne^s, have the childrM 

listen to and discuss the audiotape Lillian Wald . 

26. Invite one or more representatives from various 
community groups to come and talk about the 
charitable work the group is doing, A rapresent- 
ative from the United Fund might eKplaln how that 
organization fills iirtportant needs and how con- * = 
tributioni are split among menb^ groups. 



Bin E en, Miguel -s M 



Films cities and 
Lives and faoperty 



&ickley and Jones ^ 
pp, 72 - 83. 
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^ Gains InformatiQn by itudying plgturag . 



S Galne Information by listening fog 
main Ideas • 



G People who live in a conmiunity depend 
upon eaeh other for diffttent gooda 
and sttvioes and help each other solve 
problene. 



G GovernmentB provide eervices which 
people aannot provide for thCTSelvas, 



Invite a resourae person from the Merri- 
mack Valley AchievanQnt Association to 
tell about the work that volunteers have 
done at the M.V.A.A* Center in Lowell, 

Using the pictures on pp. 110 - 111 in 
Our Working Vtorld II , tell the children 
about the Henry Street Settl^ent Itouse 
in New York* 

To gain an undjK^tanding of what zoning 
is and how the copmunity assurea the best 
use of the land for all through zoning, 
have the class draw 2oning maps of their 
classroom. Use a teacher-'made outline map 
of the room worksheet showing the logation 
of all permanent fixtures. Discuss the 
various activities of the children in the 
classroom, listing thom on the board* Have 
each child divide his classroom outline map 
into genes, indicating the areas he thinks 
can best be used when restricted to certain 
activities. Afterward the class can discuss 
the strengths and weaknesses of the zoning 
plans made. The discussion should bring 
out that wise us,e of space will make a 
classroom a pleasanter place in which to 
learn. 

After the discussion of the classroom sit- 
uation, explain that much the same kind of 
zoning is carri^ out in Chelmsford and 
New York. Rules are made setting aside 
CK'tain areas, called zones, for parti^ 
cular purposes. 

Get a zoning map of Chelmsford from the 
Town Hall, Diicuss how zoning guides the 
use of land in the children's neighbor- 
hoods - 
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S Gains information by llBtenlng for 
the main Ideas. 



A 



ACCEPTS THl WILL OF THl MAJORITY UNTIL 
IT CAN BE CHANGED BY PEACIPUL MEANS. 



Read and discuss "Mr, Lodge's Garage;' 
Have the children consider such ques- 
tions as the kind of neighborhood 
Mr. Lodge lived in, what hie plan was, 
and why people objeetM to it* The 
class can then try to reach a decision 
of its own on how it would have handled 
the request for new zoning. 

Use cases currently before the Appeals 
Board in Chelmsford to illustrate the 
attempt or the ne^ for zoning change. 
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discuss "Mr. Lodge's Garage;^'' Trachtman, Mr. Lodgers Gars 

children consider such ques- (See Append 1x7) ' 

the kind of neighborhood 

3 lived in^ what hla plan was, 

people objected to it. The 

1 then try to reach a decision 

m on how it would have handled 

^it for new zoning, 

I currently before the Appeals 
Chelmsford to illustrate the 
jr the need for zoning change^ 
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G Culture is learned; not inborn. 



S Sets up hypothesis , 
S Classifies data. 



G Division of labor and ip#cialiiatian 
can make ^ssible increased produc- 
tion. 



G People who live in one community depend 
upon each other for differ mt goods 
"and services and help each other solve 
problrais. 



31* To give the children an opportunity to 
solve a problem facing a gov^nment try 
a simulation with the class-made gity 
and town models and a problon such as 
the fQilowingi In the Konx a local 
thunder showtf has cut off power. It is 
just at dinner tJjae when many fathers 
are returning from work. Power linei 
froin other sections are over load al and 
may soon give out, ^ planning^ dis- 
cuBiion and actual play^ dramatize the 
scane and reiulti. 



A huge parade ii being planned in Chelmi- 
ford and New York City for July 4. Many 
visitors will travel great diitances to 
view and take part in the day. The parade 
route should covw an amount of ground so that 
most people can see it withQUt tiring the par* 
ade marchers. Visitors will need to eat and 
a place to stay overnight. 



32, Have the ahildren match servicei and govern^ 
ment relei to departmOTts and positions, 

33* Make a claii list of things children want 

to be when they grow up. By using, a list of 
"want ads-" in the Lowell Sun or Boston Globe, 
place a check beside each job opportunity in 
the Chelmsford area. Do the same thing with 
a New York paper. Contrast, As each job is 
mentioned, have elass suggest what training 
or skilli are needed* , 



"Services and Governmmt" Act 
Sheet, (See Appendix. ) 



34, Project and discuss film Citigj andManuf ac* 
turing^ ffliere We Make Things, Call for the 
O faports on work m the city. 

ERjC 

Iff^riave the class simulate the "What*! My Line?" 



Cities and Manufacturi: 
We Make Things * 
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te^TO""What's My Line?" 



"Services and Governmmt" AQtivity 
Sheet, (See Appendix*) 



Films Cities and Manufacturing i Where 
We Make' Things, 
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A IS SENSITIVE TO THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 

G Cities are made up of many people from 
many different backgroundi. 

S Galni information by etudying plctureB , 

S Seti up hypothesei ^ 

S Tests hypotheseB against data. 
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and how he learned given skilli. Four or 
five children could be guests on the pro- 
gram, 

36* To show interdependence within in city 
read and discus s Living as Neighbors . 

37, Read the book Tony 's Flower to the class, 

38, Diicusi groups briefly with the clasi. 
Make a clasi liit on the chalkboard of all 
the groups the children can think of ^ such 
ass Cub Scouts^ Browniei^ families ^ classes/ 
reading groups^ Americani; Catholics^ and 
Whites, Ask class which groups they can ^ 
join and which ones they have. to be born into. 

39, To show the div^iity of background within 
the class, ask the children to complete their 
family trees. Locate various origins on 
world map. Then have children make some type 
of presentation illuitrating their ethnic 
group and its cultural contributions, 

40, Show pictures in the New York Is . . , study 
prints of different ethnic^ groups within the 
city* Ask-^what parts of the world these 
people or. their ancestors lived in before 
coming to New York, Discuss the similarity 
and differenafls in the backgrounds of the 
children of Chelmsford and New York, 

41, Vteite the phrase.' "People are . , , " on the 
chalkboard. Set up bu^z groups p Ask each 
group to make a list of as many statonents as' 
they can beginning with these two words. Make 
a class list, DiEcusB statanaits. Introduce 
the words "all," "no," "some," and "most*" 
Review the statmants made by the groups and 
have the class decide which of these four words 
could be used as the first word in each sentence. 



Buckley and Jones i 



Denver, Tony's Flow 



Study prints: 
Day. . 



New ii 
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used as the first word in each sentence. 





cities ara made up of many people 
from many different baakgrounds* 



Gains information by studying 
pictures . 



APPRECIATES TIE CULTURAL CONTRliUTIONS 
OF OTHER RACES I NATIONALITIES^ AND 
RELIGIONS, 
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43. Hroject the film Just Like iMe , Ask the Film: Just Llka M e, Thor 
children what it would be like if ev^y- ~ 

one were alike. 

44. Read the story "All Kinds and Colors" in Bacmeister, The Peo ple Do 
The People Downstairs and Other City ^ ^ 
Stori es the class", 

45. To introduce a scientific explanation of 
skin color/ conduct the following activity 
with the classi 

Ask the class what determines what color 
, something or someone is? Discuss responies. 
Then have children put all their arms to-- 
gether (with yours) to compare; what do they 
see? (Many shades) 

Put white piece of paper next to the accumu- 
lated arms? what color is the piece of paper? 

What color are we? Are we the same color as 
the piece of paper? Would you like to be? 

Bring out an uncut potato; ask a child to 
cut itp "What color is it? We will watch it 
and see what happens." 

Now look at the sliced potato, which will have 
started to turn dark. Guess what? We get to 
be the color of the potato much the same way 
the cut potato gets its color. 

When do we change color like the potato? 
(In the sun) Do you Imow why? 

Do any of us have parts of our skin that . 
get darker than the rest when we're in the 
sun? (Freckles) 

An enzyme called tyrosine combines with the . 
oxygen we breathe in our cells in our skin 
to make melanin. 
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Tyrosin comes from meat and milk; oxygm comes 
from the air. 

How many cells we have that make melanin de- 
pends on how many cells our parmts had. 

If our melanin aalls are spread around a lot 
we aren't very dark and we get sunburns* 

Or if we don't have many melanin celle at all^ 
ditto. 

Some people don't have many melanin eelle at 
all^ or vary, very few? they are called albinos* 
They must be very very careful about going even 
outdoors into light, 

(IS' mVING MELANIN A VERY GOOD THING?) 

The melanin cells we got from our parents is 
how we get the color eyei, hair, and akin we 
have, 

(CHILDREN CHKK EACH OTHER OUTi does dark hair 
always go with dark skin or dark eyes? Blond 
hair with blue eyes? Answer i no) 

The same Tnelanin which gives us brown eyes gives 
Indians brown skini it is reddish-' brown, but 
still brown. 

' Ditto for giving the Japanese people and Chinese 
people ysllowish-brown skiny yellowish^brown, 
but skill brown and not yellov/* 



S Organizes Information according to 
some logical pattern . 

A APPRECIATES THE CULTURAL CONTRI-^ 

BUTIONS OF OTHER RACES, NATIONALITIES, 
AND RELIGIONS, 
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46. Use a ipeaific ethnid or racial group as 
a case study. In the following series of 
activities the children may gain insight 
into 

a. The influencea that may cause a 
group to behave aa they do* 
The inflUOTces one group may 
begin to bear ujwn another. 

For the case study u^e the Afro-American 
coOTnunity, Use the activity suggestions 
in the appendix. 



47. Read the book or show the film I Wonder Buraen/ I Wonder Wh 
Why. Ask the children **why?" ^Y / CQntemporary F 

48. Read the book Patricia Crosses Town or Tarry and Ets, My D 
My Dog Rinty^ to the class/ ' Baum, Patricia Cros 

49. As group work, research ^famous Afro- Shackelford, The Ch 
American people such as Booker T. Washing- Negro . 

ton, Carver, or Martin iuther King, Hughes and Meltzerr 

Another group might prepare a report on , of the Negro in Ame 

■ Afro-American spirituals or other cultural 
contributions of this race. 
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Burden I I Wonder Why . Filmi 1 Wonder 
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Shackelford, Tha Child's Story of the 

Hughes and Meltzer, A Pictorial Hie t or y 
of the Nagro in Amarlea. 
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S Appliea graviously-laarned concepts 
a nd generalizations tonew data . 
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50* Play th© game "Ptiat is an American?" Ask 
the children a queetion and have them re- 
spond by indicating their agreCTient or dis- 
agreement. Use statements such as "You are 
an American if you * , , have white skin, 
live in Lowell^ have brown eyes/ or belong 
to the Brownies*" Discuss the children's 
reaspne for their responses. 



51. To give the children an opportunity to meet 
the various people who live in the city and 
get a picture of life in New/ York City, have 
the children read books in the kit* The 
books cover a wide range of reading levels 
and a wide variety of activities and people 
in the city* Children can present their 
reports in a variety of ways such as puppet 
shows ^ roll movies^ brief skits, or dioramas 
Bicourage children to focus their reports on 
some of the coneepts that have been intro= 
duc^i in the unit. 
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G Ways of living differ from one society 
to another and within the same society r 
indeed/ each culture is unique. 

G The broad outlines of the groundplan of 
all cultures are about the same because 
men always and ev^ywh^e are faced with 
certain unavoidable problOTS rising out 
of the situation givai by nature, 

G All sQcietiei have some means of social-- 
izing children, 

G All societies have some type of religion (s) , 

G All societies have some laws (rules) which 
will be enforce through force if necessary. 



G Ways of living differ from one society Deal with si 

to anQther and within the same society ; different 00 

indeed, each culture is uni^e, 

G The broad outlines of the groundplan 
of all cultureg are about the same be^ 
cause mefi always and everywhere are 
faced with obtain unavoidabla problans 
rising out of the situation given by 
nature. 

G Every culture must provide for the satls- 
faetion of the elenentary blologioal re^ 
quiremants such as food and warmth, and 
the need for positive affect and gregarious- 



Develop idea 
ferences in 
some OTiphasi 
and church* 
all communit 
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52, Divide the class in half ^ forming the 
halves into smallar buzz groups of from 
three to five manberi. One half of the 
class should try to list as many iimi'- 
larities as possible that their way of 
life has in aommon with the way of life 
of children in New York, The other 
half of the class would concentrate on 
dissimilarities p The class would com-- 
pare and discuss the lists, their ob- 
jectivity, the quality of Ltms that 
appear on the lists, the relative length 
of the lists, eta. (Suggest other 
similarities that children do not suggest 
by asking simple questions,- Does the 
community have a school? Is it like ours? 
Does it have the same purpose as ours? 
Does the community have any totiples or 
churches? Are they like churches in this 
coimtiunity? Does the community have any 
laws? How do you know? etc.) 

53. ' Have the class produce a fluM duplicated 

"newspaper" dealing with a day in New 
York, Each child in the class could be 
a -'reporter" and could write on one aspect 
of what was learnt about the contrasting 
area. A^rough draft of each "newspaper 
story" would be turn^ ini read by the 
entire class on the opacpe projector or a 
duplicate copy; discussed; corrected; 
improvrf; and finally accepted for "publi- 
cation, " Through this device^ a great 
deal of review would take place and various 
. facts and concepts could be clarified and 
amplifi^. Be sure to OTphisize both simi- 
larities and differences in terms of unit 
conaepts and gQierallzatlons. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL Mm I A 

BOOKS 

Bacmeister, Rhonda W, , The People Downstairs , New York, Coward'-McCfi 

Baum, Bettyy Patricia Crosses Town / New York, Alfred A, Riopf , 19 6 

Binzen, Bill^ . Miguel's Mountain , New York, Coward =McCann, 19 68. 

Brenner, Barbara, Barto Takes the Subway , New York, Alfred A. Knopf 

Buckley, Peter & Jones / Hor tense/ Living As Neighbors , New York, He 

Burchart, Nellie, Project Cat , New York, Franklin Watts, Inc, 19£ 

Denzer, Ann Wiseman, Tony's Flower , The Vanguard Press, 1961*' 

E^right, Elizabeth, The Saturdays / New York, Holt, Rinehart s Wins 

^ans, Eva Knox, People Are iOnportant , New York, Capitol Publishinc 

Hamond, Penny, My Skyscraper City , New York, Doubleday & Company, 

Hughes, Langston, and Milton Meltzer, A Piotorial History of the Ne 

Lenski, Lois, We Live in the City , Philadelphia, J. B* Lippincott C 

McGinley, Phyllis, All Aroun d the Town , New York, J, B, Lippincott 

Sasek, Miroslav, This is New York , New York, The MacMlllan Company, 

Senesh, Lawrence, Our Working Woyld, Neighbors at Work , Chicago, Sc 

Shackelford, Jane D., The Child's Story of the Negro , Washington, D 

Taylor, Sidney, All-of-a-Kind Family , New York, Follett Publishing 

Urell, Catherine, Jr^^nings, Ann & Weinberg, Florence, The Big City 
Follett ^blishii. ^ Company, 1958* " " 

Weston, George F, Jr., and Weston, Mildred, The Key to Boston , Phil 
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Rhonda W. , The People Downstairs , New York, Coward-McCann, 1964 , 

Patricia Crosses Town ^ New York, Alfred A* Kiopf , 196 5. 
/ Miguel's Mountain ^ New York, Coward -McCann ^ 19 68, 
bara, Barto Takes the Subway , New York, Alfred A, Kiopf, 1961. 

er & Jonas, Hortensev Living As Neighbors , New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston^ 1966. 

Hie, Projeot Cat y New York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 1966. 

Wiseman, Tony's Flower , The Vanguard Press, 1961. 

zabeth. The Saturdays , New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1948. 

noK, People Are Snportant , New York, Capitol Publishing Co., 1951. 

y, My Skyscraper City , New York, Doubleday & Company, 19 63. 

iton, and Milton Meltzer, A Pictorial History of the Negro in Amerioa , New York, 

Crown Publishing Co,, 1963* 
' We Live in jt he City, Philadelphia, J, B. Lippincott Co., 1954* 

yllis, All Around the Town , New York, J. B. Lippincott Co,, 1948, 

Lav, This is New York , New York, The MacMillan Company, 1960 » 

ence. Our Working World, Neighbors at Work , Chicago, Science Research Associates, 

! / ~ Inc. , 1965, 

Jane D., The Child - s Story of the Negro, Washington, D. C, The Assoc . Publishers , 

~" ~ ^ ~ " inc., 19 56. 

ay/ All-of -a- Kind Family , New York, Pollett Publishing Company^ 1951* 

fine, Jennings, Ann & WeinbGrg,, Florence, The Big City and How it Gre w, Chicago, 
Publishing Company, 1958. - 

je ^ O" . / and Weston, Mildred, The Key to Boston , Philadelphia^ j, B. Lippincott Co., 
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FILMS 

Just Like Hm , Thorne Films 

Cities and Manufacturing i pniere We Make Things ^ MaGraw-Iti.ll TmKt FilmB- 

Clties and Geography i TOiere People Live , McGraw-Hill Text Films, 

The Northeast I Gateway for a Nation . Eacylcopedia ^itannica Films* 

Cities and Protaetioni Protecting Lives and Property ^ McGraw-Hill TeKt Films* 

This Is New York , Weston Woods Studios. 

I Wonder Why , Contemporary Films (McGraw-Hill). 

PILMSTRIPS 

New York City at Work , Eye=Gata House Inc. 

New Yorky Our Great Metropolis ^ ^e-Gate House Inc, 

STUDYPRINTS 

New York Is . . . , Urban Mucation Serial, John Day Co. 
VIDEOTAPES 

Gov eriunent , Soience Research Associatea, 
Lillian Wald i Soience Research AasociateB, 
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DATE 



Read each question. Decide if the answer would be Chelmsford 
or New York City, Ptoita the correct name on each line, 

1, Which has more people? 

2, Wiich has more theaters and museums? 

3, Which gives childr^ more room to play? 

4, Which has more differ ait kinds of jobs? ^ 

5, Which is quieter? 

6* Which has taller buildings? 

7* Which has inostly single-^f amily houses? 

8. Wiich has more schools? 

9* WTiich has mora people that are the same? 

10 p Which needs mail deliv^^ everyday? 

11* Which is smaller? 

12. Which needs traffic policenm? 
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Section of a ship showing the 
way in which slaves were gtowed 
on ship 

Some of the first Af ro-Aitier icans to arrive in Mierica came with 
the early explorers, long before our country was settled. 

Much later our country ne^^ workers on the large farms, called 
plantations, in the South, Men went to Africa to buy slaves, Afri- 
cans were capture or kidnapped and taken away to America to be sold. 
Families were often separate wh^ they got to America, As planters 
gained more and more money from tobacco and cotton crops, more and 
more slaves were need^ to work on their plantations. 

In most cases, slaves were treats badly. Their livea were filled 
with much suffering and unhappiness. A few slaves escaped to the 
North, 

If you were a slave child, how do you think you might feel? 

What might you be doing? 

What if you were a slave-owning child? 

Use thm back of the page for your answers* 



UP FROM SLAVERY 



For a long time people in the North and South quarrelled with 
one another about slavery. The North said, "we do\ot wanrsLJery. 
saiJ^^Sif ..^^^^^^ of our growing country" while Abrahar Lincoln 
said, This country cannot endure half slave and half free." 

The North and the South went to war and many great battles were 
fought. Finally on April 9, 1865, the war ended and the sla^L 
wexe sat free. 

„^..H^^ f"^^, ^^""^^ °f them had no money; many could 

neither read nor write; many could not count. Some Mission Schools 
were set up but the people had to pay. So you see very few Sro° 
Americans could get an education. - 

After a long time some public schools were built for Afro- 
Americans, but Afro-Ajneriean children could not attend the same 
schools as the white children did. Most of the schoola were not 
as good as the white schools. 

Even though the slaves were set free in 1865, Afro=Americans 
had a long, unhappy struggle to make others give them the same 
chances at getting good schools, jobs and houses. 

Afro-Americans in cities today tend to live together in one 
section as do many of the other groups we have talked about. Do you 
HarS^^ Afro-Ama:ican section of New York City? 

In spite of these terrible times, some Afro-American people have 
given much to make our country and the whole world a better place 
for all of us to li- J in. ^ ^ 



Would you like to learn about sdme of these people? Use the 
rest of this paper to write your report. If you would like more 
room you may turn the paper ovtt. e more 



1 



SmVICES AND GOVMNMENT 



FAMILY 



NIIGHBORS 



KJSmESS 



GOVmNMEJT 



Directions: Cut out the above headings and each of the following 
questions. Match the question with the heading that answers 
it. 



1* Wiere would you go if you wanted an ice cream? 



2. Where would you go if your mother need^ sugar to finish 
making a cake? 



3. Where would you go if you were doing your homework and you 
need^ some help? 



4. Where would you go if you lost y or ^ dog? 



5, Where would you go if you needed some stampi? 



6p Where would you go if you wanted a birthday present for your 
Dad? 



7. Where would you go if your parents were not home and a special 
delivery letter needed to be signed by an adult? 

8. Where would you go if you wanted to borrow some books to read? 

9. Wiere would you go if you wanted to talk to someone because you 
were worried? 



10, *;here would you go if you saw a fire in a field and want^ to 
report it? 
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MR. LODGE'S GARAGE 
by 

Leon Trachtman 
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From Senesh; Lawrence, Resource Unit for Neighbors at 
Work i Chicagoi Science Rasearch Associates, pp, 183,'- 185* 



Once u^n a tJine there was a neighborhood. It was not 
very rich. It was not very poor. There were a few big 
houses. There were a few small houses. There were some 
pretty hou«es, There were some plain houses. A few were 
rather dirty. A ffw were very clean. But most of the house 
in this neighborhood were in between. 

On a corner in this neighborhooc! stood an old brick 
house, It was' owned by Mr. Plum. it was one of the big 
houses with a big yard. But the house needed many repairB. 
Shutters were broken and windows cracked, and the yard was 
full of weeds , 

One day Mr. Plum told bis neighbor that he was going to 
sell the old brick house. 

"It's old and big. Too big for me. I can't make all 
the repairs it neids. It's hard to pay the heating bills 
and keep the garden free of weeds." 

Mr, Plum's neighbor told another neighbor of the plan 
to sell the house. And this neighbor told another neighbor. 
And the other neighbor told another neighbor, and neighbor 
told neighbor until everyone in the neighborhood knew. Most 
thought it was a good idea. 

"Old Mr. Plum," they said, "has trouble keeping up his 
place. Maybe he'll sell to someone who will make it look 
ail fresh and new. " 

ait then came the news. Old Mr. Plum was going to 
sell his house to Mr. Lodge. And Mr.' Lodge was going to 
build a filling itation anfl garage. 
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Neighbor talked to neighbor. Everyone had something 
to say. 

"He can't do thatl" said onSi 
"It's against the lawi" said another, 
"What will happen to 0(jR houses?" asked a third. 
"What will happen to our quiet neighborhood?" asked 
the fourth. 

And otheri talked s 

"This neighborhood is not for business. The laws iaye 

so." 

"But the City Council can change the law. " 
"What a dirty tricki " 

"ait he DOES have a right to sell his own house to 
anybody, " 

"We've been such good neighbors to him* " 
"Think of the traffic." 
•^This will ruin our neighborhood!" 
"Maybe not* " - 

Some of his neighbors tried to talk Mr. Plum out ot 
selling his house to Mr. Lodge. He told them that Mr. Lodge 
had offers a vmy good p-ice for his house* 

*'I have to sell," he said, "because/ after all, I'm 
rather poor, 1*11 gladly sell to anyone else who offers 
any more, " 

Then the neighbori tried to talk Mr, Lodge out of 
buying the house and building a filling station, 

MTp Lodge answered, "I'll build a fine garage. It 
will be bright and clean and new; you*ll see. This neighbor- 
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hood won't havf? to be ashajned of mu, " 

The neighDOr who said that the City Council could 
change the law was right, 

Mr. Lodge had asked the City Council could change zht 
law was right. 

Mr. Lodge had asked the City Council to change the law. 
Then he could build a garage where Mr. Plumbs hou^e now 
stood* The cojincil would meet in one week to decide this 
Ghange in the neighborhood's rules. 

Many of the people in the neighborhood did not want 
the council to change the law, Mr, Plum's next'-door neigh- 
bor wrote a latt^- to the City Council, It eaid: 

"The people of this neighborhood like it as it is. 
We don't want any changes made. We all like Mr. Lodge, 
but we don*t want his filling station and his garage. We 
don't believe it will be good to have it in this neighbor- 
hood." 

Mr, Plum's neighbor signed the letter. He wanted to 
show that many people in 'the neighborhood felt as he did. 
He went from door to door all over the neighborhoQd . He 
asked people to sign their names to the letter, too. 

One neighbor said, "I'll gladly sign, A garage will 
bring lots of traffic, with nasty smoke and smells,", 

Another F.aid^ "Of course I'll sign! This house of 
mine won't be worth v^y much with a filling station down 
the street. " 

Another said, "With all the cars coming and going our 
children won't be lafe on the way to school* I'll sign." 
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One said, "Oh^ yes, I think youtrG right. Bit I NEVER 
sign ANYTHING* " 

Another said^ "I'm sorry ^ but I have been wanting to 
sell my house. If the law is changed, I can get a better 
price from a business that wants to buy it," 

Another said, "Mr Lodge is one of my closest friends • 
If I sign this, our friendship ends. I just can't sign," 

The night' of the counGil meeting came* Of seventy'- 
five people who lived in the neighborhood, si^cty signed ^ 
the letter asking the council not to let the garage be 
built* Many of these people were at the meeting. So were 
Mr* Lodge and Mr* Plum. 

The mayor stood up and rapped on the table. "This 
meeting will come to order. Is the whole council here? 
Mr. Arkwright? Mr. Baker? Mr, Carpenter? Mr* Draper? 
All present. " 

"We have been asked by Mr* Lodge to let him build a 
new filling station and garage* This means changing the 
law." 

Mr, Plum's neighbor stood up* "Mr. Mayor, sixty people 
have signed this letter asking you not to change the law,'* 

Mr* Lodge stood up* "Mr, Mayor, my filling station 
and garage can nevec harm this pleasant neighborhood. Why, 
I live here myself* We need more business in this town. 
If you and the council turn me down, you'll clearly show 
that you don't want this town to groV* " 

The mayor turned to the council, "M^bers of the 
^ councils Wiat do you say to this request? Which of these 
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choices is the best?" 

Mr. Arkwright thought, 

Mr, Bakar scratched his head. 

Mr. Carpenter frowned, 

Mr* Draper scowled. 

Then they began to talk* And they talked and they 
talked. And then they decided* What did they do? Do you 
know? Can you guess? 



A NEW HARVEST 
by 



William Rintoul 
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Prom Senesh, Lawrenae, ReBource Unit for Neighbors at 
Vtork, Chicago, Science Research Associates, pp. 193 - 1917 



Dennis wateh^ the yallQw ribbon of dust f ise behind 
the ear cominf down tha road tovmrld the peach orchard. 
"Dad, iomeoni's coming^'- he ihout^ as tha car pulled to 
a stop, 

'■Mr. BnOTy?*' asked the stranger, getting out of his 

car i 

"Yes, I'm* Bnery, " said Dennis* father. 

'My name is Teal. I'm with the Western Oil Company* 
I'd like to talk to you about renting your land to look for 
oil*'' 

"Oil?" Mr, m&Y smiled. this part of California?" 

"We'd like to drill a well to see," Mid Mr, Teal, 
looking around at the orchard* "If we can r«it enough of 
your land," ha went on, "we'd like to give it a try. We 
understand you own twenty acres of land herei Now, if you'd 
like to work with ui, we'll pay you two hundrad dollars to 
rent your land. And if we find oil, we'll pay you a share 
of the money we earn from it* " 

Dennis was excited. He wondered whether his father would 
use some of that two hundred dollars to buy hijm a bicycle* 

But his father looked seriout. He put his hanfia in his 
pocketi and stared dom at the ground, '*What about my peach 
trees?" he asked, 

"ite won't need more than about half an acre of land to 
do the actual drilling,'' answered Mrl Teal, "And we're 
willing to pay a hundred and fifty dollars Mch for any 
trees we have to clear away. Look at it this wayi You 11 
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be able to grow almost as many peaches as before^ and you 
may get a whole naw harvest^ — oiir' 

Mr. Mery frowned, "If you're so aura there's oil on 
niy land^ why can't you pay more than two hundred dollars to 
rent it?" 

Now it was Mr. TealU turn to look very serious* "A 
few yeari ago," he eaid^ "another company driXled three 
wells oloie by here. Not a one of tham struck oil. So we 
aren't all that sura there is. oil on your land, Wa just 
think there might bs; and there's only one way to find outi 
we have to drill a well^ and that eosts thouiands of dollars* 
Wa can't pay you any more because we can't risk too much 
money here. " 

Dennis didn't understand. If thoie others had drilled 
wells and didn't find any oil^ why did Mr* Teal's company 
want to drill another? But Mr, Teal kept on talking, and 
pretty soon Dennis had the answer, 

"Our geologist^" said Mr. Tealr "tells ui there's a 
good ehanee the other wells weren't drilled in the right 
place. He's put together all the clues—all the things he 
could find out about the earth here and the other wells* He's 
studied the land and he thinks there might be oil right here. 
If he's rights it can mean good profits for you as well as 
for the company*-' 

Dtnnis' father itoppad frownifigt tPhen he smil^, 
"All right," he said, "let's try for that new harvest*" 

Dennis wondered about the geologist. Clues , he thought. 
Maybe a geologist was something like m detective. 



The peaches were still too gi^een to be eaten when the 
bulldozer came into the orchard. It went right to work 
knocking down and clearing away the trees on the half acre 
where the drilling was going to be done. Dennis didn't 
want to watch the bulldozer. He thought of all the time it 
took for the trees to grow and all the care his father had 
given them. 

But little by little he forgot about the missing trees. 
There were so many exciting things to see and watch! One 
morning a parade of trucks drove up, bringing all sorts of 
equipment. Before the sun set, the oil workers had raised 
the drilling mast, a tall tower of steel that rose high 
above the peach trees. 

That night Dennis heard the clang of metal striking 
metal. He jumped out of bed and ran to the window. The 
drilling rig was ablaie with lights. The search for oil 
had begun i 

Dennis was up early the next day to watch the men at 

; 

the well. One of them~a very tall man — walked over to 
Dennis. "Are you the Bnery boy?" he asked, smiling. 

"Yes," said Dennis, "Who are you?" 

"I'm Mr. Salerno, the geologist who thinks there 
might be oil on your father's land." 

Hmnm, thought Dennis, he looks more like a basketball 
player than a detective. But I'll ask him. "Mr. Salerno, 
is a geologist a detective?" 

Mr. Salerno grinned. "Well, you might say I'm a kind of 
detective, Dennis. I look for clues in the land—elues that 
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Days ana „.eks „«„t by and Donnis watchad aa th. arill 

more than a milei 

Then on. aay when the peaches were almost ripe, Dennia 
heard a loud .oar li.e the sound of a train rushin, past 

sprayed out, staining the earth a ii.ht brown. 

Everyone seaned to go crazv wk^ 

go crazy. The men shouted and 

i^P^ and threw their yeiiow safety helmets into the air 

"She's inr. they yelied. "^o. at her oo.e. .hey had ' 

Struck oil I 

It was on a Saturday corning so»e .ontha later that 

oennis oouid hardiy beiieve the change he saw everywhere. 
The highway had been paved almost as soon as the oil had 
been found. There was a drilling rig i„ their neighbor's 
^leld-the western oil Company was .riumg there, too. ;.,d 
" the distance Dennis could see the tops of three other 
rigs. 

A« they passed a tan. true, carrying oil to a refinery, 
M^. -ary pointed to. a field where a big building was going 
"P. ".^o ever thought there'd be an oil company office in 
^ Joe Bloom's corn patch?" he said. 

Closer to town they drove oast i»„^ . .. 

1 urove past land where hundreds of 



past the new DiscovOTy Shopping Center. So many .things have 
baen built since the oil was found, thought Dennis. 

Finally Mr, Bnery pullal up in front of Greeb's Mer- 
cantile Store* Mr. Greeb was sweeping the new sidewalk 
in front, 

"Morning, JlmJ" he called, "Hi, Denniar' He looked 
misehievously at Mr. Bnery. "You going to give up growing 
peaches and go' into the oil business?" ha aikad, 

Mr. HT\ery laughed, "if the builders who want my land 
for new houses keep making such good offers, 1 may sell it to 
thOT. Then I could move to town and maybe open a store* " 

"Good luck to you, so long as it isn't one like mine," 
said Mr, Greeb, Than he asked, "Going to the meeting to- 
night?'* 

"About the new high ichool?" asked Mr. Bnery* 
'*Ves. I think it should be built at the edge of town--^ 
out where there'll be room to ^pand*" He looked at Dennis, 
"We'll need lots of room to train our future oil m^*" 

Dennis thought of Mr, Salerno, the man \^o looked for 
eluei to where oil might be found. He thought he'd like to 
be a geologiit when he grew up* Then he could learn about 
the earth, and the kinds of things that ww-e deep down in 
the ground* 

Suddenly Mr, Greeb look^ very buiinesslike. "Guess I 
know why you*re here," he said. "Coma with me," 

Dennis followed his father and Mr, Greeb through the 
store to the back room. Mr. Greeb led them past some card-- 
board boxes. And there behind the boxes was a bright red 
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bicycle. Dennis loak^ from the bike to his father and 
back to the bike again, 

Mr. aiary nodd^, "Thanks to the new harvest, Dennis, 
it's your i I " 



